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still have reasonably long life, was found to last only a few
weeks on the New Haven system. New circuit breakers,
new selective arrangements, new protective devices, new
methods of insulation, new problems of trolley suspension,
new problems of underrunning trolleys had to be handled.
For the first two years some lively work had to be done,
but it was seen quite- early that most of the difficulties to
be overcome were not fundamental in character and the
remedies were not prohibitive in cost or otherwise. Be-
hind all this, Westinghouse had full confidence in the sys-
tem and in his engineers, and the engineers on the New
Haven Railway also had confidence. With these powers
behind it, the system eventually began to loom up as a suc-
cess, instead of the failure which many had predicted. In
few great undertakings of any kind has there been shown
more persistence, stamina, and resourceful engineering
than in this New Haven electrification.

The most important example in the world today of work-
ing by electricity a railroad of heavy traffic is the New
Haven Road; that is, the most important in the amount of
equipment and volume of traffic. But far the greatest in
mileage worked is the mountain section of the Chicago, Mil-
waukee & St. Paul. Here also are some matters of special
interest in topography, in equipment, and in methods of
operation. Two mountain sections have been electrified, 640
miles, crossing four mountain ranges, the grades running
up to two per cent, 104 feet per mile. Current is bought
from the Montana Power Company, which has several gen-
erating stations, all driven by water power. The Power1
Company has some 2000 miles of transmission line, carry-
ing current at pressures as great as 100,000 volts. Power
is sold to other users than the railroad. This is, of course,
alternating current, but the locomotives are operated by